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SUCCESS 

He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often, loved much; 

Who has gained the respect of intelligent 
men and the love of little children; 

Who has filled his niche and accomplished 
his task; 

Who has left the world better than he found 
it, whether by an improved poppy, a 
perfect poem or a rescued soul; 

Who has never lacked appreciation for earth's 
beauty or failed to express it; 

Who has looked for the best in others and 
given the best he had; 

Whose life was an inspiration, whose memory 
a benediction. 

(A "Chin Lifter" from Richardson, Bond & Wright 
Owen Sound, Ontario) 

**** 

** 
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WOODS, WATERS AND WILDLIFE 

by - James Woodford 

Ontario is a vast area, stretching a thousand miles from Point Pelee to the 
shores of Hudson Bay. It contains over 400,000 square miles of land, lakes and 
rivers. It is difficult to believe that Ontario is faced with a new conservation 
crisis--the problem of providing open space for outdoor recreation and wilderness 
preservation. 

Southern Ontario lacks parks and other outdoor recreational facilities to 
an extent unparalleled by any other major population centre in North America. 

Two-thirds of our population lives in the area around the west end of 
Lake 0ntario--often called the "Golden Horseshoe." In 1960 it was estimated that 
42,000 acres of rural parkland was necessary in this area--only 3000 acres were 
present. Some progress has been made--there are about 12,000 acres today--stilt fax 
short of what is considered minimum requirements. To compound the problem it is 
estimated that by the year 2000 at least 96,000 acres will be needed. 

Public access to Lake Ontario is virtually non-existent. A study in the 
Niagara Regional Development Association's area found that there were only 8.15 
miles of shoreline for public use--about one inch per person. The population, the 
report noted, was due to increase by another 1,000,000 in twenty years. 

There is only one small provincial park--Darlington (295 acres)--between 
Oshawa and St. Catharines. The responsibility for acquiring and developing new 
parks and outdoor recreation areas in the "Golden Horseshoe" region seems to fall 
mainly on local conservation authorities. Within the limitations of their budgets, 
most authorities are doing an excellent job of developing facilities for all types 
of outdoor recreation. 

It seems clear that the conventional approach to providing parks in 
southern Ontario is not adequate for present needs and certainly will not be 
adequate for the future, according to the Federation of Ontario Naturalists. 

The demand is large and it is growing. More and more people have the 
means and the inclination to use the outdoors for recreation. 

The kind of recreation most people want is relatively simple--a path to 
walk along, a place to swim, a stream to fish in or an attractive spot for a 
family picnic. 

A detailed study of the relationship of the various agencies presently 
developing and operating parks in southern Ontario is desperately needed. Along 
with this there should be a detailed statement of provincial parks policy, 
including a classification system for parks and recreation areas. 

One thing is certain-- we must move quickly if we are to assure all 
citizens of Ontario, present and future, permanent access to their great outdoor f 
heritage. 

np* , 

SOMETHING TO SAVE 

(from the Editorial Page of The Hamilton Spectator of Saturday, November 26, 1966) 

A GROWING scarcity of parks and recreation areas near big cities should 
make the Ontario government study closely a brief presented to it the other day. 

A joint committee of the Halton and Hamilton Conservation authorities recommended 
that the government buy a quarter-mile strip along the whole length of the 
Niagara Escarpment. The estimated cost was $10 million. 

(continued next page.) 
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SOMETHING TO SAVE (continued from previous page) - 

The escarpment is undoubtedly the province's outstanding scenic feature. 

It stretches from Niagara Falls to the Bruce Peninsula, about 300 miles. 

The brief suggested that the narrow strip be bought first and later a 
secondary strip that would cost about the same amount. 

Of course, $10 million is half as big as $20 million, and that much easier 
for thfe government to swallow. The purpose for buying the second strip would be to 
control--and sometimes prevent--the quarrying of the escarpment face without regard 
for its natural beauties and purely for building materials and other needs. 

Half-measures are seldom satisfactory. A much better policy would be to 
go for the lot, there is always the chance that the attempt might be successful, and 
if not, there could be a settlement for half. If the public were called upon to 
pay $10 million to buy an escarpment strip, they would do so with little or no 
protest; and the same may be ♦•rue of the $10 million for the secondary strip to 
preserve the escarpment face. 

After all, these days the taxpayer stands helplessly and sees his money 
squandered on all kinds of futilities. It might be a deeply satisfying feeling to 
see one of the most picturesque areas in this province preserved for all time for 
everyone's enjoyment. That would be real and clvious value for taxes; few other 
things are so apparently satisfactory. 

The chances for the government reaching up to this recommendation are not 
very bright. Four years ago, with great fanfare, it was announced from Queen's 
Park that the government was setting aside $10 million to buy shoreline properties 
and preserve them as parks and recreation areas for the people. 

There has not been much activity since. Properties have been bought along 
the Lake Erie shoreline, but there has been nothing dynamic about the execution of 
this plan. 

Ontario has wonderful provincial parks. But there are not enough of them 
near big cities. 

Parks are the first line of defence against the invasion of noise, dirt, 
fumes and the ugliness which we call modernity. No chance should be lost, whether 
it be on shoreline or escarpment, to preserve natural beauty. Once gone, it is 
gone forever. 

*ip* 

and from The Globe and Mail, Thursday, November 24, 1966 - 

CALLED SCENIC ATTRACTION - PROVINCE URGED TO BUY NIAGARA ESCARPMENT 

The Government should buy the entire 300-mile length of the Niagara Es¬ 
carpment and preserve it as a green belt for the people of Ontario, the Legis¬ 
lature's select committee on conservation authorities was told yesterday. 

A brief presented by a joint committee of the Halton and Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authorities said a strip of land along the escarpment averaging a 
quarter-mile in width could be bought for about $10,000,000. 

The authorities argued that this must be done immediately to protect the 
escarpment from further encroachment by quarry development and in some areas by 
urban sprawl. They said the problem was most severe in the southern part of the 
escarpment between Niagara Falls and Caledon. 

Over a longer period, the brief said, a further $10,000,000 would be needed 
to buy second-priority areas to round out the green belt. 

continued next page. 
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CALLED SCENIC ATTRACTION - PROVINCE URGED TO BUY NIAGARA ESCARPMENT (continued) - 

The escarpment is a 300 mile long rocky ridge extending from Niagara Falls 
around the Golden Horseshoe area and north to the Bruce Peninsula. 

The authorities argued that no adequate measures are in effect to protect 
the escarpment, which they described as the most important scenic and recreational 
asset of Southern Ontario. 

Along with the purchase of the escarpment land and the formation of a 
special park commission to administer it, the brief recommended: 

---Province-wide regulations to govern quarrying and other extractive industries, 
now under the control of municipal government; 

-A special tax based on the production tonnage of stone and gravel extraction to 

help offset the adverse effects of these industries on local regions; 

-Municipal zoning bylaws to restrict further development of quarries in the 

escarpment and to limit urbai development to lots of no less than 10 acres. 

The brief said the joint committee's main concern was that industrial 
development is defacing the scenic attraction of the escarpment. 

"Here is a tremendous variation in the amount of damage done to the scenic 
resources by different operations," it said. "In one case a fantastic and 
irredeemable mess may be created, in another the defacement may be minimal and the 
abandoned pit can even become an asset. 

"But, taken on the average, an operating pit or quarry is esthetically 
detrimental to the escarpment region while it is, at the same time, an economic 
asset. An abandoned pit, however, is usually a blight for at least several decades, 
with no redeeming economic advantages." 

mm 

TO OUR READERS: THE PRECEDING ARTICLES ON CONSERVATION HAVE BEEN PRESENTED 
IN THE HOPE THAT YOU WILL DIGEST THEM THOROUGHLY AND WRITE PERSONALLY TO 
THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT AND TO THE EDITOR OF YOUR DAILY NEWSPAPER. THE TIME 
FOR ACTION IS NOW . TOMORROW WILL BE TOO LATE '. 

***** 

* 


A HOLIDAY IN THE ROCKIES 

- by M. J, Forbes 

The Rockies'. For as long as I can remember I have seen pictures, at home 
in England, of the C.P.R. and the Rockies themselves. Now I have seen for myself 
the majesty of the peaks and the jagged snow-capped ranges mirrored in pine-fringed 
lakes, the icefields which are the birthplace of the great rivers - Fraser, Atha¬ 
basca and Mackenzie, and the wonderful road through Jasper and Banff National Parks. 
All these pictures I have collected but amongst my treasures are the little things. 

We travelled north through the eastern foothills, with their crests 
blanketed in cloud, and the forest-filled valleys drenched in rain, but with 
occasional tantalising glimpses of distant peaks. Every stream was a foaming 
torrent and the brimming rivers swirled through marshy flats or narrow gorges; Red 
Deer River and its tributary, the James; Clearwater River (What a misnomer that 
day'.); Ram River, with its branches Otter, Elk and Indian Creeks; and at last the 
half-mile-wide North Saskatchewan. 

During this part of the trip we saw many birds, including the Slate- 
coloured Junco, Dickcissel, flocks of Pine Siskin, Violet and Green and Barn Swal¬ 
lows nesting under the bridges, a pair of Golden Eagles, as well as many varieties 
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A HOLIDAY IN THE ROCKIES (continued from previous page) - 

of duck. Then there were the flowers. All along the roadsides, and in every 
clearing, were clumps of Indian Paintbrush, from pale sulphur, through gold, orange 
and tangerine to salmon pink, rose, crimson, scarlet and flame. Here and there 
were patches of the lovely Pink Plumes, Golden Banner, "Red Elephants", Scarlet 
Windflower, mounds of multi-coloured Lambert's Locoweed, and tall blue and purple 
Penstemons. We saw few wild animals except the ubiquitous chipmunks, but there 
were many semi-wild horses, with small groups of mares and foals, each led by a wise 
old matriarch with a bell around her neck. 

At last we came to Nordegg, - and sunshine'. We turned west along a high¬ 
way above the muddy North Saskatchewan River, and picnicked in an alpine meadow 
full or orange lilies, gaillardias, alpine sunflowers, and mountain columbine. 

Over them flitted Painted Ladies, and Cloudless and Black and Sulphur butterflies. 
Everywhere was the sweet, pungent scent of thyme. About twenty miles later we 
came to "Adventure Road" that links up with the Jasper-Banff Highway. There we were 
stopped and told, "The road is washed away in three places, and in one part is 
under three feet of water." So we turned back to Nordegg crossroads and took the 
forest road north. Before we had gone far we found a barricade across the road 
labelled "Bridge Out." So that was that! The only other road was East, and a 
shockingly bad road it was'. So we had to do a detour of about 200 miles through 
the Alberta prairies. At Eckville we saw a flock of Franklin's Gulls at the end of 
Sylvan Lake. Shortly after, sad to say, w.e took a wrong turning and drove for 
hours up a single track concession road, with no turnings at all. Eventually, 
tired and hungry, we got to Buck Lake Camp. This was a breeding place for duck. We 
saw Goldeneye, Widgeon and Pintail, and a pair of Wilson's Phalarope. 

Next day we made it to Jasper and camped beside Snaring River, From there 
we went on an expedition to Whistler Mountain, going up in the Sky-Tram to the 
rocky plateau above the tree-line, 700 feet from the summit. Then, skirting areas 
of permanent snow, we followed trails towards the cairn at the top. On the slopes 
of the moraine are the homes of the whistling marmots, after which the mountain is 
named. They are the shyest of animals, and so beautifully camouflaged that only 
in movement can they be detected. The little pikas, matching the grey-brown 
vegetation along the edges of the marshy hollows, scuttle into their burrows. Then 
from a crevice near our feet, up popped the perky ears and inquisitive eyes of a 
golden-mantled ground squirrel. At the mountain top we saw ptarmigan in semi¬ 
summer plumage. A mother and her chicks were almost invisible amongst the stones, 
but a joy to watch when we had shepherded them onto a patch of snow, while father 
paced sedately on a higher ridge. 

But perhaps my greatest pleasure was in finding the alpine plants, both on 
Whistler Mountain, and, farther south, above the lovely glacier-fed Peyto Lake. 

On the former were many minute varieties of familiar flowers. On the dry rock 
terraces were Mountain Phlox, Dwarf Moss Campion, Mountain Dryas, Pincushion-plant, 
Little Lewisia, Creeping Penstemon, Alpine Grass of Parnassus, Stemless Evening 
Primrose, and many others. At Peyto, in the rich loess, kept moist by the melting 
snow, I found White Snow Buttercup, Dwarf Mountain Everlasting, Globe Flower, 
Mountain Parsley, Mariposa Lily, Pasque Flower, Western Spiderwort, and Broad- 
leafed Twayblade. Above on the higher shaly slopes there was a wealth of foot-high 
shrubs - Wortleberry, Creeping Arctic Willow, Bearberry, Snowberry and Bitterbush, 
as well as red, white and yellow heaths. 

I am looking forward to my next visit to the Rockies where there is such an 
abundance of plant and bird life, as well as natural beauty. 

*** 

* 

Editor's Note ; Mrs. Forbes and Sheila flew out to Calgary. There they had a 
"camper" waiting for them, which they had rented from Avis-Rent-a-Car. They drove 
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Edltor's Note - (continued from previous page) - 


up the east side of the Rockies on the Alberta Forestry Road, camping at night in 
the Alberta Roadside Camp grounds. There were usually twenty sites to a camp 
ground and they were free. At each camp ground was a covered shelter with stoves 
for cooking, a plentiful supply of cut wood and a pump for water. The road was 
perfect for birdwatching as there was very little traffic. The trip south was made 
on the Banff-Jasper Highway - an excellent road but much too much traffic in the 
middle of summer. The "camper" was returned at the airport in Calgary. It cost 
ten dollars a day, ten cents a mile plus gas. 


Following is an interesting report from the Niska Waterfowl Research Station and 
Kortright Waterfowl Park, Guelph, Ontario - 

NISK * NEWSLETTER - NOVEMBER, 1966 

The many visitors to Niska in the fall of this year have been able to 
enjoy the pleasures of seeing an outstanding collection of waterfowl. In addition 
to the species on the attached list, there is a wonderful aerial display of wild 
blacks and mallards every evening. Possibly 500 to 1,000 wild birds come to the 
park to feed and rest overnight. Occasionally some of the free flying Canada Geese 
get up and fly around the area. It is a great thrill to see these birds on the 
wing at such close range. Some of the locally raised snow geese are also free 
flying. 

We are anxiously awaiting the arrival of a pair of trumpeter swans from 
Delta. These have been promised for some time and we have anticipated their 
arrival by listing them in our collection. We have some beautiful whistling swans 
which were hatched out at the station this year. These birds are very interesting 
and beautiful. 

Not many people realize the number of species there are of Canada Geese. 
"Waterfowl of the World" lists twelve different species. We have six of these at 
the station at the present time and an interesting research project will be getting 
underway for identification by blood sample. This method permits the scientist to 
identify species positively. It is possible that a break-through will be 
achieved on the scientific knowledge of the different species through this 
research study. 

It has been an active summer at the station. Extensive use was made of 
the facilities for research and the waterfowl collection is growing every year. 

There are close to 1,000 birds being maintained at the station. 

Some of the 1966 activities were: 

Approximately 70 Ruffed Grouse were raised at the station for the nutrition 
study conducted by the Department of Lands 6s Forests and University of Guelph. 

Approximately 100 Pheasants were raised for a study of winter hardiness 
and survival. Study was conducted by Dr. Bailey, University of Guelph. Also 7 
acres of corn was grown for this project. 

64 Canada goose eggs were provided for a growth rate study by R. Stocek, 
University of Western Ontario. A total of 120 geese were raised at the research 
station for this study. 

40 Black ducks and 30 Coots were raised by Janet Gordon, University of 
Guelph, for a nutrition study. When this study was completed the Black ducks and 
some Coots were used by Dr. Bouren, University of Western Ontario fur use in a 
study of schistisomes. 

A number of additional species were obtained through donation, exchange 

continued next page. 
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NISKA NEWSLETTER - NOVEMBER, 1966 (continued from previous page) - 

and eggs from the wild taken on research or collecting permits. 
These included Dusky Canada Goose Northern Eider 

Hutchins Canada Goose King Eider 

Red-breasted Merganser Old Squaw 


The station's collection of North American watefowl is almost complete. 
Bill Carrick is working on additions through his many contacts in Canada and the 
United States and it is to be hoped that our collection will be completed in 1967. 
NISKA WATERFOWL RESEARCH STATION 
WATERFOWL COLLECTION - FALL, 1966 


NORTH AMERICAN GEESE 
Canada Geese 

Cackling Canada Goose 
Giant Canada Goose 
Todd's Canada Goose 
Great Basin Canada Goose 
Dusky Canada Goose 
Richardson's Canada Goose 


Other Geese 
Barnacle Goose 
White-fronted Goose 
Emperor Gpose 
Greater Snow Goose 
Lesser Snow Goose 
Ross's Goose 


FOREIGN GEESE 


Ashy-headed Goose 

Egyptian Goose 

Bean Goose 

Grey Lag Goose 

Bar-headed Goose 

Siberian Goose 

Swan Goose 

Lesser White-fronted Goose 

Cereopsis Goose 


NORTH AMERICAN DUCKS 


Mallard 

Redhead 

Black Duck 

Ring-necked Duck 

Gadwall 

Canvasback 

Pintail 

Greater Scaup 

Green-winged Teal 

Lesser Scaup 

Blue-winged Teal 

Old Squaw Duck 

Cinnamon Teal 

Common Goldeneye 

European Widgeon 

Barrow's Goldeneye 

Shoveler 

Bufflehead 

Wood Duck 

King Eider 

Ruddy Duck 

Common Eider 

Red-breasted Merganser 

Northern Eider 

Common Merganser 

Hooded Merganser 

Common Gallinule 

Black-bellied tree Duck 

American Coot 


FOREIGN DUCKS 


Indian Spotbill 

Tufted Duck 

Philipine Duck 

Mandarin Duck 

Ruddy Shelduck 

Baikal Teal 

Common Shelduck 


SWANS 


Whistling Swan 

Mute Swan 


Trumpeter Swan 

*************^*********************************************************** 


Editor's Note: Your Club makes a small donation each year to Niska and it would be 
well to mark the'date of SATURDAY. APRIL 8. 1967 - listed in your Field Events 
Programme, when we will be making a trip to this intensely interesting Park and 
Research Station. Consult your Green Sheet for details. 

*********** 
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THE WORLD OF WATERFOWL 

by - Michael Dyer 

Waterfowl come in many sizes and a full palette of colours, from the 
frosty snow goose through the multihued drake Wood Duck to the drab and sooty 
Scoters. They have a complete chorus of voices - honking, trumpeting, quacking, 
whistling, purring and croaking. Beyond these broad family resemblances, we can 
distinguish certain subgroups. 

Swans and geese sort out reasonably well. Our three swans (Trumpeter, 
Whistling, and the introduced European Mute) are all large and white and have 
extremely long necks. The Geese, too, make up a reasonably distinct group. Their 
bodies are less flattened and their necks are longer than those of ducks. Both 
sexes are alike in colouration, as is true of the swans. Geese, however, have a 
wider range of colours and sizes. The legs of the Canada and other geese are 
farther forward under the body than swans and ducks. They, therefore, have 
better balance for travel on land and can forage away from water, working over 
green grass and grain shoot: 1 -in spring and farm crop residues in fall and winter. 

To achieve some measure of order, the 37 species of ducks regularly found 
in continental North America can be grouped by certain habits and structures. The 
surface-feeding ducks - the "dabblers" or "puddle ducks" - favour, as their name 
implies, the smaller, shallow inland ponds and marshes. To make a fast getaway 
from such restricted waters, they bound vertically into flight. Legs set farther 
forward than most ducks give dabblers good locomotion on land. 

The Mallard is prized by gunners from coast to coast but most hunters 
have never heard of the mottled duck. The pintail has the widest breeding range 
of any North American duck, yet the northern race of the Mexican duck is confined 
to part of the Rio Grande Valley. The blue-winged Teal may summer in northern 
Canada, and winter in central Chile; the Florida mottled duck never leaves the 
southern half of its namesake State. The American Widgeon always nests on dry 
land; Wood Ducks seek out treeholes and nest like Woodpeckers. Yet these are 
dabblers all. 

The Canvasback is a member of the second major group of ducks, the 
divers. They usually feed underwater, aided by larger feet and shorter legs; which 
are farther to the rear of the body than the dabbling ducks. These features make 
the divers awkward on land, and they seldom visit croplands. The Canvasback and 
the allied Redhead, generally nest early, over water; whereas the Lesser Scaup and 
Ring-necked duck nest late, often on the ground. The Goldeneyes and Bufflehead 
nest in tree hollows. The Redhead breed in drought-subject southern Canada, The 
Lesser Scaup's nesting range includes a portion of the droughty prairies, but 
most of it is much further to the north. All these species live mostly on inland 
waters, but many other divers including the Oldsquaw, Harlequin, the Scoters and th< 
Eiders nest chiefly in the Arctic and are maritime species. 

While some divers seek the warmth of Mexico in winter, a common Eider's 
concept of a winter resort is any Arctic water kept open by current or tidal 
rip, even though the air temperature may be 50° below zero. 

Even more specialized for underwater pursuit of aquatic animals are 
members of a third group of ducks, the Mergansers. Their streamlined bodies are 
tipped by a narrow bill, whose edges are serrated with backward-pointing "teeth" 
that are ideal for grasping the fish that make up much of their diet. The little 
Hooded Merganser nests in treeholes and prefers wood-bordered streams and ponds. 

The two larger species seek the open waters, but the Red-breasted Merganser always 
nests on the ground, generally farther north than the Common Merganser, which may 
nest in tree cavities, cliffs or on the ground. When winter arrives, the Red¬ 
breasted strikes out for the coastlines, the Common Merganser visits both inland 
lakes and coastal waters, and the Hooded remains almost entirely inland. 

(continued next page,..,.) 
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THE WORLD OF WATEFOWL (continued from previous page) - 

Tucked away in his own subfamily, is a sprightly, stifftailed little bird 
called the Ruddy Duck. The Ruddy is so specialized for diving, with stubby legs 
set far astern, that he is helpless on land. A better submariner than any diving 
duck or merganser, he feeds largely on plants not fish, and prefers to inhabit 
muddy creeks and little ponds. 

The Tree Ducks, whose swanlike necks on duck-sized bodies, supported by 
goose-length legs, form yet another subgroup. The black-bellied Tree Duck is 
common in Mexico, visits Texas regularly, and other States occasionally. The 
Fulvous Tree Duck frequents southwestern United States. Both species are mainly 
vegetarians, grazing like geese, and "tipping-up" in shallow waters as do dabblers. 

Where the breeding ranges of closely-allied species overlap (e.g.Mallard 
and Black Duck, or Mallard and Pintail), hybrids may occur. The plumage of the 
hybrid is a blending of the characters of the adult parent birds, and there is 
usually little problem decyr^ring from the plumage, the identity of the parent 
species. Mallard x Black Duck hybrids are quite common in this area, and should 
be looked for where the two species continuously consort together. I have only 
seen one Mallard x Pintail hybrid in this area, and that was in Coote's Paradise, 
in the Fall of this year. 

These, then, are North America's representatives of the Family ANATIDAE 
and I would recommend to anyone interested in the study of North American Water- 
fowl to read: Kortright's "DUCKS, GEESE and SWANS OF NORTH AMERICA". 

**ssr 

*** 

NOTICE NOTICE NOTICE 


At Executive Meeting of December 6, 1966, your Executive passed a Motion to 
not repeat the Thanksgiving Weekend Camp at Algonquin Park in the Fall of 1967 . 

This effort on the part of our Club has been a part of our scheduled activities 
since October, 1959. To some who have faithfully attended each year, it will be 
a regrettable decision but to those "old faithfuls" who, year in and year out, 
have to organize, it is a big headache, and we feel that in all fairness, they 
should have a rest. 

Last Fall's camp was one of the most successful - and it is time we retired from 
the field. 

Therefore - this will serve as Notice to other Clubs in the Federation. The gate 
is wide open - should you wish to add this endeavour to your list of Field Events 
in 19671 

Our sincere thanks to all Members and Friends who patronized this Event 
in the past, with an especially grateful thanks to those Leaders who gave of their 
time, knowledge and energy; to our programme participants; to our registrar; to 
our organizers'. 

CLUB PROSPECTUS CLUB PROSPECTUS CLUB PROSPECTUS 


We now have available a new Club Prospectus bearing an attractive line-drawing 
by Robert Bateman, It would be appreciated, if, you would submit names and 
addresses of prospective members to our Club mail box - Hamilton Naturalists' Club. 
Box 384, Main P.0., Hamilton, Ontario - or should you wish a supply for distri¬ 
bution, a note to the above address will bring these to you. Please co-operate in 
the distribution of these. There must be many persons of your acquaintance who 
would be happy to be a Member of our Society. 

***************** 
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FIELD TRIP TO SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO - NOVEMBER 11-12, 1966 

by - Russ Kardos 

It was cool and windy when we left Wallaceburg at 7 o’clock in the 
morning but there were only a few scattered clouds. 

John Miles, Mike Dyer and I had just started out of Wallaceburg when we 
spotted a wave of 200 Black Duck about a half-mile away. Then we turned off the 
main road onto a series of back roads, with cornfields on both sides and an irri¬ 
gation ditch on one. Feeding at the side of the road were a couple of Horned Larks 

and a Lapland Longspur. We also heard a Snow Bunting calling out in the field to 

the left. 

A little after 8:00 A.M., we stopped at a small bridge across a creek, 
with a woodlot beside it. There was a Red-headed Woodpecker and a Cardinal in a 

fallen oak, and along the stream we saw a Brewer's Blackbird among a flock of 

Cowbirds and Rusty Blackbirds. 

Next we headed for Michaels Bay. On the way we sighted a partial albino 
Starling among a large flock. It had a white body with black wings and tail. 

When we finally reached Michaels Bay, we were disappointed to find the 
place swarming with duck hunters. The stop was not altogether useless for we saw 
two Common Terns who had not yet migrated. 

We then travelled south down back roads until we spotted some Geese 
taking off. Someone must have been walking the field on the other side of a little 
ridge, which blocked our view. We couldn't see anyone but the geese, ducks and 
blackbirds kept rising in ever-increasing numbers. As a result, we just stayed 
in the area and had all the geese parade in front of us. All totalled there were 
about 300 Canada Geese, 30 Blue Geese, 27 Snow Geese, 50 Swans, and about 500 
Canvasbacks in the air at once. All of this waterfowl, combined with an unimagin¬ 
able number of blackbirds, created a three-dimensional effect. The geese formed 
a sort of foreground because they were the closest and biggest. The canvasbacks 
and other ducks formed the middle ground, and the immense flocks of blackbirds 
formed the background. All three stages were in sharp contrast because they 
moved in different directions. 

When they started to settle down again we went to Bradley's Marsh. We 
thought we would find Yellow-headed Blackbirds here because they nest in the area 
but we were unsuccessful. However, we did see Bufflehead, Gadwall and a Pied¬ 
billed Grebe. When we travelled around the baited area, there were about 1500 
Mallards and 300 Coot just around the edge. Just imagine the numbers of ducks you 
could count if you could travel all through the area'. 

There was high cloud cover when we reached the Thames River where we saw 
all three kind of Mergansers - Hooded, Common and Red-breasted. 

When we reached the Bell River at 11:40 A.M., we talked to someone who 
had only been out 15 minutes and had shot a Redhead. It was hazy on the river, so 
we could only see a group of 20 Swans near shore. We were able to spot 2 Loons 
and a Horned Grebe with the telescope. Coming back from the end of the pier, we 
flushed a flock of Snow Bunting who flashed their pure white wing patches as they 
flew. 

Just before lunch we stopped at Jack Miner's where about 6,000 Canada 
Geese were staying. We were not really impressed because it was too commercial¬ 
ized, with caged birds and foreign animals. As we were leaving, a flock of 
about 1,000 crows settled in the trees behind the field of geese. 

After lunch we travelled along Lake Erie where we saw more hunters than 
ducks. We did see, though, a couple of Greater Black-backed Gulls, Dunlin and 
100 Swans. 

(continued next page..) 
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FIELD TRIP TO SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO (continued from previous page) - 

When we reached Point Pelee, we headed right out to the end of the point. 
In the marshes on the way out, we saw a Ruddy Duck and 5 Lesser Yellowlegs. When 
we did. get right out on the point, we could see one continual raft of Red-breasted 
Mergansers stretching as far out into the lake as it was possible to see with the 
telescope. We estimated about 15,000 but there is no telling how far out into the 
lake the raft of diving ducks went. We spent an hour out on the point and turned 
back at 4 o'clock when we spotted an Oregon Junco among a flock of Slate-coloured. 

Because we were short of woodland species and had time to kill, we 
decided to take the nature trail. The first thing we saw when we entered were a 
lot of robins and purple finches. These were abundant throughout the area we 
walked. It was an hour later when we got started again but we had added Brown 
Creeper, Fox .Sparrow, Flicker and Hermit Thrush to our list. 

By now it was getting dark, so we decided to head for food and accommo¬ 
dation but we were still able to spot a Great Blue Heron in the fading light. 

The next morning we were up and away at 6:30 to Rondeau Park where we 
stopped just outside to get a good look at a Goshawk watching for any movement in 
the meadow below him. While travelling through the wooded area towards the beach, 
we found a bunch of Robins feeding alongside the road. When we stopped for a 
better look, we saw an adult Bluebird among them. There was a terribly •sold 
wind driving inland when we arrived at the beach but we spent the next .wo hours 
there anyway. There were a few shorebirds such as Dunlin, Sanderling aud 
Yellowlegs. When we got to the end of the trees, we watched migrating birds 
hedding out over the lake. Among these were Water Pipit, Red Crossbills, and an 
Oldsquaw. On the way back we flushed a Woodcock and sighted a late Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet in the woods. We made a couple of extra stops on the way out to look 
for a Purple Sandpiper but we were unsuccessful. The Park Naturalist had told us 
it was seen in the area a couple of times. 

Next we travelled inland and the landscape began to change. The flat 
plains that we were used to seeing became rolling hills with quite a few woodlots. 

About 25 miles out of Port Stanley, we ran into a Hawk belt. There was 
1 hawk every mile for 15 miles. This was a good opportunity to brush up on recog¬ 
nizing the different phases, of hawks because we Saw several kinds. We saw lots 
of regular Red-tailed Hawks and a few Rough-legged but we also caught sight of a 
Red-tailed with almost no belly band, like prairie varieties, and a Rough-legged 
Hawk in dark phase. It looked almost pitch black from 100 yards away, even 
through the telescope. 

Then car trouble started and we were forced to cut the trip and head for 
the nearest repair station. As a result we did not get out to Long Point so we 
ended our list at 86 different species, which isn't bad for the 1% days spent 
in the middle of November'. 



IMPORTANT NOTICE IMPORTANT NOTICE 

The South Peel Naturalists' Club announces - 
ROGER TORY PETERSON'S Illustrated Lecture - 
" GALAPAGOS - WILD EDEN " 

at Port Credit Secondary School, Mineola Road East, Port Credit, Ontario 
on Monday, APRIL 24, 1967 at 8:15 B.M. 

Tickets available by writing; to -v Mrs. Anne Gunn, 455 Meadowwood Road, 

Port Credit, Ontario. 
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Presented herewith are excerpts from a paper prepared by Douglas Sadler, Presi¬ 
dent of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists, and brought to his Board Members 
recently. We believe that there is much "meat" in this and we hope it will prove 
of interest and thought-provoking to you as a Member of the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club...and ultimately lead to greater participation in our activities, which 
activities include submissions to The Wood Duck, increased Membership, higher 
attendance at our meetings, your support in writing government when requested to 
do so, writing to your Executive with suggestions or criticism (how do we know 
your thinking when we never see you or hear from you?); _ 

1966 AND ON - THE ROLE OF THE NATURALIST IN TODAY'S SOCIETY 

We are the Federation of Ontario Naturalists. What is a naturalist? The 
dictionary does not help much - 'One versed in natural history' or 'in the lore of 
animals'. Many naturalists are afraid to claim themselves as such. To them a 
naturalist is an expert. That is one reason why people do not join FON - 
excessive modesty'. 

The Past - This will certaiily colour our present thinking, perhaps wrongly. 

Earlier naturalists filled several roles: 

- before there were any professionals in the scientific field, all work was done 
by amateurs, with or without training. Good examples are Gilbert White and Darwin. 
Early work was almost entirely the description and recording of phenomena 
observed. Since this was a new field, almost anything accurately treatf.1 added to 
human knowledge. 

- he symbolised- a return to a purer, simpler life. The advent of industrializ¬ 
ation, labour organization, a social conscience, the breakdown of established 
class patterns, the grinding and unrewarding life of a city (for workers at least), 
the emphasis on success in material things, on exploitation - all these brought a 
reaction to what seemed romantically a deeper, purer, more satisfying life close 

to the land. Thoreau is an example. This was a metaphysical rather than a 
practical attitude. But this is not to dismiss it as valueless to society 
necessarily. 

- the era of savage and unconscionable exploitation inevitably had its reaction¬ 
aries. These were by nature naturalists. They provided a conscience which made 
possible the halting of man's unbridled depredations on egrets, bison, shoret_ In, 
etc. 

Today - A definition today would be less simple, because conditions are more 
subtle. I suggest 'anyone interested in the world of nature for its own sakt 
not as a job, nor for return (though he may do these also, or may not). He 10 an 
aesthetic phenomenon, regarding nature as a worthy contributor to the richness of 
human life. There is an increasing tendency to require of him some appreciation 
of the broad picture of the natural world'. 

What are these altered conditions today? - 

- the existence of a class of professional biologists, specially trained in 
scientific background and methods and making the study of the natural world their 
daily job. They may or may not be naturalists in the sense of our definition. 

They do 99% of all scientific investigation today, though most naturalists are 
reluctant to agree. Most work by amateurs is increasingly unrelated to scientific 
needs and realities, except as it may be part of a program directed by biologists. 
The exceptions merely prove the rule. 

- the need for conscience is less clear-cut in our society. Yet public awareness 
still needs leadership. Issues are often obscured by social, economic or 
scientific verbiage. It appears too easy for naturalists to make monkeys of 
themselves, and there is the fear that the whole concept of the naturalist is too 
shaky to risk. (Cranks have little influence politically). Yet the basis issues 
are the same - a fight against undue exploitation, i.e. the importance of 
aesthetic over entirely material considerations. We must come out on the side of 
the angels, but we need to see clearly that this is the position we have to 
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1966 AND ON - THE ROLE OF THE NATURALIST IN TODAY'S SOCIETY (continued from 

previous page) - 

promote, and find telling ideas and words to advance our cause. Why should 
children learn about nature in today's world? What are the real advantages of 
a wilderness experience? Does a knowledge of and rapport with nature provide a 
person with any more than a harmless and unrealistic escape? etc. Few social 
advances come from the Establishment - politicos and scientists included. It is 
sensitive laymen - artists in the broad sense - who speak out of turn and event¬ 
ually lead to a new climate of outlook and opinion, am', demand. 

- the naturalist has to make himself and his outlook an accepted part of today 1 s 
living, a contributor to its worth and richness, in face of : 

a) an increasing urban society. Sociologists predict an almost comple... 
urbanization of the world within 100 years . 

b) increased technological provision for outdoor recreation , e.g. sno-go vehicles. 

c) competition from so many aspects of.living 

d) economic pressures to develop, subdivide suitable lands. Helicopter buses may 
make even far northern areas suitable . 

e) the apparent lack of action and excitement in the naturalist's wav of life. 

There is some indication that the pendulum has already started to swing our way. 
Birdwatching, for example, seems on the way to becoming an 'in' thing. Recent 
cartoons in the New Yorker show the 'in' crowd doing their sort of things but 
behind it all preoccupied with their birdwatching. If this develops it ,itll 
present its own problems since merchandisers will see it as an area to te exploit¬ 
ed, and there will be the imitative fringe which lack pure motives and understand¬ 
ing. But acceptance of aesthetic issues as important will be easier to sell to 
those with influence. 

In future - We shall be forced to take a more and more positive stand on behalf of 
what we think important. We shall need to know and express why we feel as we do, 
not only on our own behalf but on that of society. We shall concentrate more and 
more on the importance of 'areas', ecological units (including 'wilderness'). 

There will be campaigns, some of which will be successful, to save the more 
obvious forms of the world's wildlife, some of which will be found eventually 
only in zoos. But as naturalists, we should be concerned at the loss of delics-e- 
ly engineered environments, of small and obscure life forms which are tied in 
with these environments, on the aesthetics of the natural world as evolved. This 
is the real life blood of the naturalist mystique. The public is completely 
unaware of this - they think only in terms of the presence or lack of obvious 
trees, flowers, birds, mammals. Sadly enough, many naturalists only vaguely 
apprehend this view. Yet failure to do so will mean the disappearance of much of 
incalculable value which can never be retrieved. 

******************************************** 

* Symposium on "The Preservation of Natural Areas in Ontario" was held at the 

* November, 1966 meeting of the South Peel Naturalists" Club, Port Credit, Ontario. 

* Taking part were Mr. Mat Kirk.of Owen Sound, Messrs. Fred Cooper and Willard 

* Schaefer of Kitchener, and Mrs. W. Robt. Shivas of the Hamilton Club. The panel 

* members described the properties which had been acquired by their separate 

* organizations - and the real meat of the discussions was this - ANYTHING WORTH 

* SAVING - IF IT CAN BE OBTAINED WITHIN A GROUP'S. ABILITIES TO PAY FOR IT - SHOULD 

* BE ACQUIRED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE - delay means increasing costs and loss of 

* desirable habitat. Distance from the home club does not mean too much. IF THE 

* PROPERTY IS WORTH SAVING, IT SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED and ACTION TAKEN TO ACQUIRE IT 

* and with the knowledge garnered, and with the experiences of the other partici- 

* pants in mind, your Sanctuary Committee would appreciate suggestions from our 

* Members. Just address communications to The Sanctuary Committee, Hamilton 

* Naturalists' Club, P.0. Box 384, Main P.O., Hamilton, Ontario. 
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EVENTS for JANU ARY 


* A *^*rt* 5 V**************************************************^****************** 

* GENERAL MEETING * 


MONDAY, JANUARY 9, 1967 
JUNIOR CLUB ENTERTAINS - 


here is your opportunity to 

meet our Junior 1> ibers and share in 

their interests and activities. 


* Time: 8:00 P.M, Place; Headquarters Building of the Royal Bci.anical * 

* Gardens, Plains Road, Burlington, Ontario * 

* * 

* Visitors welcome. Refreshments will be served.* 

******************************************************************************* 


FIELD EVENTS for JANUARY, 1%7 : 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 8, 1967 - DUCK CENSUS . 


Meet at High Level Bridge at 10:00 
A.M. Dress warmly. Bring Lunch and 
hot drinks. Leader: George North, 
Telephone: 522-6032. 


**************************** 


AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOURS - 

A reminder that the third in this series is scheduled for - 

Wednesday, January 11, 1967 - at Westdale Secondary School 
Auditorium at 8:00 P.M. 

Speaker: Robert W. Davison presenting - THE VANISHING SEA . 
************************ 

and looking ahead; 

Sunday, February 5 is WORKSHOP TRIP TO REPAIR WOOD DUCK BOXES 


Mark this on your engagement pad. Consult green sheet of Field Events 
for details. 


************************* 

Have you seen the programme - "LAND AND SEA" over WGR - TV each evening at 
5:30 P.M? Many of the Audubon Speakers whom we have had the pleasure of 
hearing and knowing right here in Hamilton, have been guests on this 
presentation. It is very worthwhile and is a splendid contribution to 
naturalist ideals. 

************************* 

Refer back to the bottom of page 69......if you saw the GALAPAGOS series on 

CBC-TV this past Fall here is your opportunity to hear of it first-hand but be 
sure to order your tickets well in advance as there is considerable interest in 
this event. 
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NOTEwOitTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to December 18, 1966 - 269 

* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 


Common Loon 

Dec. 

17 

1 'Woodland Cemetery 

George W. North 

Red-throated Loon 

Nov. 

7L 

1 La Salle Park 

Michael Dyer 

Red-necked Grebe 

Dec. 

19 

1 Port Nelson 

R. Curry, Barry Jones 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Nov.12L26 

2, 1 Woodland Cemetery 

G. North, A. Epp 


Dec. 

17 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

G. W. North 

Dble.-c. Cormorant Oct. 

22L 

1 Dundas Marsh 

G. W. North 

Great Blue Heron 

Nov. 

19 

5 Dundas Marsh 

Alfred Epp, G. North 


Dec. 

18 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Alfred Epp 

Green Heron 

Oct. 

29L 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Jim Pringle, R. Kardos 

ol.-cr.Might Heron 

Oct. 

23 L 

1 bull's Point 

R. Boyce, M. Chewter, 

American cittern 

Oct. 

15 

1 Dundas Marsh 

G. North (J. Woodcock 

Whistling Swan 

Nov. 

3F 

2? N. shore Ham. Harbour 

Thelma Powell 


Nov. 

11L 

12 » '• » 

11 it 

Canada Goose 

Nov. 

6L 

5 Valens 

John B. Miles 

nrant 

Sep. 

24F 

22 Lome Park 

John Lamey 


Nov.20,27L 

2 oronte 

G. & L. North, A. Epp 

clack crant 

Nov. 

7* 

1 3rd Line, Bronte 

Michael Dyer 

Snow Goose 

Oct. 

28F 

5 over Mineral Springs 

Robert Curry 

Blue Goose 

Oct. 

28* 

28 over Mineral Springs 

Robert Curry 

Mallard x Pintail 

Nov. 

26 

1 Dundas Marsh 

George W. North 

Gadwall 

Nov. 

27 

25 Clarkson, Lome Park 

North, Moore, Westmore 


Dec. 

11 

3 Valley Inn 

George & Laurel North 

Pintail 

Nov. 

20L 

1 Dundas Marsh 

G. North, A. Epp 

Green-winged Teal 

Dec. 

ILL 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

G. & L. North 

Blue-winged Teal 

Nov. 

19L 

4 Dundas Hydro Station 

R. Westmore, G. North 

American ’Widgeon 

Oct. 

22 

250 Dundas to Port Credit 

R. Westmore, G. North 

Shoveler 

Nov. 

20L 

12 Dundas Marsh 

G. North, A. Epp 

Wood Duck 

Nov. 

6L 

5 Dundas Hydro Station 

G. W. North 

King Eider 

Nov. 

23 F 

1 Kerr St., Oakville 

Barry Jones 

White-winged ScoterNov. 

20 

66 Hamilton Harbour 

G. North, A. Epp 

Surf Scoter 

Nov. 

20L 

2 La Salle Park; L. Ont. 

G. North; E. W. Bastin 

Common Scoter 

Oct. 

30L 

1 Fruitland 

G. W. North 

Ruddy Duck 

Nov. 

19 

136 Woodland Cemetery etc. 

G. North, R. Westmore 


Dec. 

4L 

2 Woodlands; Clarkson 

it 11 n 11 

Hooded Merganser 

Nov. 

6 

278 Dundas Marsh & Bay 

G. W. North 


Dec. 

4L 

5 Woodland Cemetery 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Goshawk 

Nov. 

6 

1, 1 Guelph; Glen Morris 

G. Meyers; J. Mies 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Sep. 

10F 

1 Q.E.Way, Burlington 

George Meyers 

Osprey 

Oct. 

23 L 

1 Dundas Marsh 

M. Chewter, G. Rousseau 

Ruffed Grouse 

Oct. 

23 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

Alf Epp 

cobwhite 

Oct. 

11*12 

1 Hwy. 6, S of Rockton 

William Grieves 

Virginia Pail 

Nov. 

18L 

1 Studebaker Plant 

R. A. H. Westmore 

Common Gallinule 

Nov. 

12L 

2 York Road Pond, Dundas Robert Curry 

American Coot 

Oct. 

25 l 

r-grown yg. Dundas Marsh 

Alf Epp 


Dec. 

11 

48 Hamilton Harbour 

G. W. North 

Semipalm. Plover 

Oct. 

29L 

1 Valens 

R. G. C. MacLaren 

Killdeer 

Nov.12,20 41, 4 Bull's Point 

G. W. North 


Nov. 

26L 

6 Bull's Point 

G. W. North 

Am. Golden Plover 

Nov. 

12L 

2 Bull's Point 

R. Curry, G. North 
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clack-bell. Plover Nov. 

14L 

1 

Bull's Point 

G. W. North 

American Woodcock 

Nov. 

11L 

1 

N. shore Dundas Marsh 

John Woodcock 

Common Snipe 

Nov. 

14 

2 

Valley Inn 

G. W. North 


Dec. 

4L 

1 

Hwy. 403, Aldershot 

North, Westmore 

Spotted Sandpiper 

Oct. 

20L 

1 

Lome Park 

carry Jones 

Solitary Sandpiper Sep. 

17L 

2 

Desjardins Canal 

G. W. North 

Greater Yellowlegs Oct. 

28L 

1 

Valens 

Robert Curry 

Lesser Yellowlegs 

Oct. 

30L 

2 

Guelph Road Pond 

R. Curry, G. North 

Purple Sandpiper 

Nov.12.l6L 2, 1 

Coronation Pk., Bronte 

carry Jones 

Pectoral Sandpiper Nov. 

12L 

6 

cull's Point 

R. Curry, G. North 

White-rumped Sdppr.Nov. 

12L 

1 

cull's Point 

R. Curry, G. North 

caird's Sandpiper 

Oct. 

23L 

1 

Guelph Road Pond 

E. W. castin, A. Epp 

Dunlin 

Nov,: 

12; 23 

98; 2 

cull's Point 

G. North; R. Westmore 


Nov. 

26L 

5 

cull's Point 

G. W. North 

Semipal. Sandpiper Oct. 

Cl 

1 

Guelph Road Pond 

G. W. North 

Western Sandpiper 

Sep. 

18L 

1 

Old Guelph Road 

G. W. North 

Sanderling 

Nov. 

21L 

1 

coat Ramp, Oakville 

V. Crich, c. Jones 

Red Phalarope 

Nov. 

19* 

1 

Kerr St., Oakville 

carry Jones 

Glaucous Gull 

Dec.11,19 

1, 2 

High Level 

G. & L. North; R. Curry 

conaparte's Gull 

Nov. 

27L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

G. W. North (J cradshaw 

clack-1. Kittiwake 

Nov. 

27L 

1 

Oakville 

H. MacPherson, R. Kardos, 

Common Tern 

Oct. 

25 L 

1 

cronte 

Michael Dyer 

Mourning Dove 

Nov. 

6 

32 

Hopkins Tract 

Laurel North 

Ringed Turtle Dove 

Nov. 

30* 

1 

Lome Park 

Robert Westmore 

Barn Owl 

Nov. 

12* 

1 

Ottawa & carton Sts. 

fide George Meyers 


Nov. 

21 

1 

East End of Harbour 

Robert Curry 

Snowy Owl 

Dec. 

4F 

1 

Bronte 

G. North, R. Westmore 


Dec. 

13 

1 

Studebaker Plant 

R. A . H. Westmore 


Dec. 

18 

3 

Waterworks & Hwy. 20 

Leslie A. Gray 

Long-eared Owl 

Oct. 

27F 

2 

N. shore Dundas Marsh 

G. North, R. Westmore 


Dec. 

4 

4 

Mount Albion 

Robert Curry 

Short-eared Owl 

Nov. 

18F 

2 

Garth St. & Limeridge 

R. A. H. Westmore 

Saw-whet Owl 

July 

23 1 

Juv. 

Oakes Rd. & Q.E.Way 

George Meyers 

Common Nighthawk 

Oct. 

2C T 

1 

Westdale 

Alfred Epp 

Pileated Wood¬ 

Oct. 

29 

1 

Hopkins Creek 

Jim Pringle 

pecker 

Nov. 

12 

1 

Sulphur Springs 

Robert Curry 

Yellow-bellied 

Oct. 

23 L 

1 

N. shore of Harbour 

David K. Powell 

Sapsucker 

Dec. 

6 

1 

Upper 5th St. 

Huber Moore 

Eastern Phoebe 

Nov. 

5L 

1 

Hopkins Creek 

John B. Miles 

Yellow-b.FlycatcherOct. 

23L 

1 

Clarkson 

Don Perks 

Least Flycatcher 

Oct. 

23 L 

1 

Clarkson 

Don Perks 

Homed Lark 

Dec. 

11 

6 

Hagersville 

Huber Moore 

Rough-w. Swallow 

Sep. 

6l 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

G. W. North 

Cliff Swallow 

Sep. 

10L 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

G. W. North 

Tufted Titmouse 

Nov. 

13 

4 

Romar Dr., Dundas 

G. North, R. Westmore 


Dec, 

19 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

R. Curry, B. Jones 

White-br. Nuthatch 

Oct.; 

20,21 

50 

N. shore Hamilton Bay 

David K. Powell 

Red-br. Nuthatch 

Nov. 

13 

5 

Sulphur Springs 

G. North, R. Westmore 

House Wren 

Oct. 

24L 

1 

150 Stanley Avenue 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Caroline Wren 

Nov. 

5 

1 

Catholic Cemetery 

G. North, R. Westmore 


Nov. 

24 

1 

Hostein Dr., Ancaster 

R. A. H. Westmore 

Long-b. Marsh Wren 

Oct. 

23 L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

M. Chewter et al. 

Mockingbird 

Nov. 

21F 

1 

Coronation Pk., Bronte 

V, Crich, c. Jones 


Nov. 

26 

2 

Pig & Whistle, cronte 

Harold MacPherson 

crown Thrasher 

Nov. 

26 

1 

'Westdale Park 

J. c. Miles 

Robin 

Nov. 

12L 

100 

Ancaster 

R. A. H. Westmore 


Dec. 

18 

10 

Sulphur Springs 

G. & L. North 
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Hermit Thrush 

Nov. 

13 L 

1 

Swainson's Thrush 

Oct. 

17L 

1 

Eastern Bluebird 

Oct.9,17 

5, 12 


Oct .23,28 

1, 2 

Golden-cr. Kinglet 

Nov. 

6 

5 

Ruby-c rown.Kinglet 

Nov. 

21L 

1 

Water Pipit 

Nov. 

5 

2 

Northern Shrike 

Oct. 

30 

1 


Nov. 

6 

1 


Nov. 

13 

1, 1 


Dec. 

18 

1, 1 

Solitary Vireo 

Oct. 

16L 

1 

Red-eyed Vireo 

Oct. 

20L 

1 

Orange-crowned 

Oct. 

10 

1 

Warbler 

Oct. 

23 T. 

2, 4 

Nashville Warbler 

Nov. 

5,6L 

1 

ol.-th.-olue WarblerNov. 

5L 

1 

Myrtle Warbler 

Nov. 

21 

1 

ol.-th. Green Warb 

• Oct. 

17L 

1 

Palm Warbler 

Oct. 

23L 

1 

Ovenbird 

Nov. 

12L 

1 

Yellowthroat 

Oct. 

30L 

1 

Wilson's Warbler 

Oct. 

29L 

1 

Canada Warbler 

Oct. 

10L 

1 

Eastern Meadowlark Oct. 

29L 

1 

Red-wing.Blackbird Dec. 

4 

2 

Rusty blackbird 

Nov.l3,27L 28,2 

Brewer's blackbird Oct. 

19# 

3 

Common Grackle 

Dec. 

11 

1 

Brown-h. Cowbird 

Dec. 

4 

1 

Scarlet Tanager 

Nov, 

5L 

1 

Rose-br. Grosbeak 

Nov. 

27L 

1 

Evening Grosbeak 

Oct. 

23 

1 


Nov. 5 

, 6 

1, 1 


Dec. 

13 

2 

Pine Grosbeak 

Nov. 

5F 

1 

Common Redpoll 

Nov. 

6f 

200 


Nov. 

13 

1 

Pine Siskin 

Nov. 

6f 

1 

Red Crossbill 

Oct. 

3 OF 

10 


Nov. 

6 

10,17 


Nov. 

13 

1, 20 


Nov. 

27 

10 


Dec. 

18 

10 

Rufous-s. Towhee 

Nov. 

11L 

1 

Savannah Sparrow 

Oct. 

16L 

1 

Vesper Sparrow 

Nov. 

6L 

3 

Tree Sparrow 

Oct. 

27F 

1 

Chipping Sparrow 

Nov. 

12L 

1 

Field Sparrow 

Dec. 

4 

1 

White-crowned Sp. 

Nov. 

12 

1 

Fox Sparrow 

Nov. 

12L 

11 

Lapland Longspur 

Nov. 

5F 

5 

Snow Bunting 

Oct. 

3 OF 

10 


R. Westmore, G. North 
Robert Curry 
David K. Powell 
D. Powell; R. Westmore 
G. & L. North 


Ancaster Golf Links 
Westdale Park 
N. shore of Bay 
Aldershot; Ancaster 
Sulphur Springs, etc 
Cities Service, Bronte tfarry Jones 
High Level G. W. North 

Hopkins Tract A. Epp, G. North 

Sulphur Springs G. & L. North 

Southcote; Greensville R. A. H. West.uore 
McMaster; Lowville A. Epp, D. K. Powell 


Westdale Park 
Churchill Fields 
N. shore of Bay 
Clarksonj Oakville 
North shore of Bay 
Port Credit 
Oakville 
Westdale Park 


Alf Epp 
Robert Curry 
D. K. Powell 
D. Perks; R. Curry 
David K. Powell 
Norman Orbell 
Barry Jones 
Robert Curry 


N. shore Dundas Marsh Mark Chewter el al. 
Ancaster Golf Links R. A. H. Westmore 
Stelco Parkdale Works R. Curry 
N. shore Dundas Marsh G. North, R. Westmore 
N. shore of Harbour D. K. Powell 
N. shore Dundas Marsh R. Westmore, G. North 


Woodlands; Bronte 
Millgrove; Westdale 
Golf Links Road 
Dundas Hydro Station 


R. Westmore, G. North 
Norths; Bob Doering 
R. A. H. Westdale 
G. & L. North 


Pig & Whistle, Bronte R. Westmorb, G. North 
North shore of tfay D. K. Powell 
Green Glade, Clarkson Westmore, North, Moore 
N. shore Dundas Marsh M. Chewter et al. 


D. Powell; G. Norths 
Bob Westmore 


Aldershot; Dundas 
Ancaster 
Tamahaac Club, Ancaster 11 11 

Westdale Park Albert B. Nind 

Ancaster Golf Links R. Westmore, G. North 
13 Aarons Ave. South Robert Curry 
Hopkins Reforestation G. North, A. Epp 
Sulphur Sprgs.;Rock Gdn. G. North; A. Epp 
Ancaster; Sulphur Sprgs. G. North, R. Westmore 
Clarkson H. Moore, Westmore 

Sulphur Springs G. & L. North 

N. shore of Harbour D. K. Powell 

Dundas Hydro Station G. North, A. Epp 


Valley Inn 
Woodland Cemetery 
High Level Bridge 
King's Forest 
High Level Bridge 
Sulphur Springs 
Aldershot 

Lake shore at Winona 


Alf Epp 
G. W. North 
Robert Curry 
Robert Curry 
Robert Curry 
Robert Curry 
D. K. Powell 
A. Epp, G. & L. North 


Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave. W., 
Hamilton, Ont., telephone 522-6082, by the 15th day of each month. 
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